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GROUND WATER RESOURCES AND THEIR 
CONSERVATION 


GROUND WATER PROBLEMS 


Practically all of the problems 
arising from ground water develop- 
ments revert to the basic proposl- 
tion of demand and supply. It 
seems to be the nature of the beast 
that ground water problems are 
not necessarily confined to areas of 
low annual precipitaton. In many 
cases, ground water problems have 
developed in regions where rainfall 
is heavy and there is much surface 
water. 


For this reason it is becoming 
more essential to consider each 
ground water problem on _ the 
basis of the facts involved, rather 
than the needs of the developments 
which have caused the problem. 
When this is done, it may be dis- 
covered the water-bearing forma- 
tions are so fine or so thin that 
they do not have the ability to pass 
water through them in sufficient 
quantity to supply the demands at 
present, let alone any additional 
supplies that may be required. Or 
again, it may be found that the 
formations supplying water are 
more dependent on a surface water 
than they are on a underground 
supply. Whatever the problem, the 
facts must be determined before 
an adequate solution can be 
reached. So far our most serious 
ground water problems have de- 
veloped in the semi-arid regions of 
the West and Southwest, but there 
has been a number of shortages in 
the more humid areas of the Middle 
West and even in the East. Con- 
tinued heavy pumping will aggra- 
vate our present problems and 
some of the smaller ground water 
reservoirs may be entirely ex- 
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{ The material situation 
is a matter of concern to 
manufacturers and peo- 
ple using their products, 
as critical materials are 
still under control and be- 
ing allocated by Wash- 
ington. Well drillers 


should plan their work ac- 


cordingly and make sure 
of being able to obtain 
supplies if they expect to 
complete their contracts 
for the remainder of the 
year. We intend to do 
all we can to maintain 
normal production and 
service just as long as 
materials are available to 
us. 
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hausted, if the present 
pumping is continued. 
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One of the principal problems of 
an overpumped ground water res- 
ervoir is the possibility of draw 
ing unusable water into it. We all 
know that extended overpumping 
lowers the water table and reduces 
the amount of water in storage, to 
the point where the annual re- 
charge is all of the water available. 
When this happens, the amount of 
pumpage is automatically reduced 
to the annual recharge, and the 
cost of pumping per acre foot has 
beer doubled or trebled. If the 
conditions are such that unusable 
water can be drawn into the reser- 
voir, the low pumping levels furn- 


ish the means of doing it. This 
sort of contamination or pollution 
has been noted along the Atlantic 
Coast, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Pacific Coast and many develop- 
ments have been abandoned or 
forced to move farther inland for 
this reason. The interesting thing 
is that in several cases wells were 
abandoned while there was still 
plenty of water in the water-bear- 
ing formations. Once a formation 
has become polluted by the intru- 
sion of unusable water, it is no 
easy problem to restore the water 
to its original quality. The situa- 
tion at Baltimore, Maryland and 
along the Florida coast has demon- 
strated this. While overpumping 
is the principal cause of problems 
of this kind, it should be remem- 
bered old leaky well casings are 
oftentimes the source of contami- 
nated water. 


Deterioration in the quality of 
water in ground water reservoirs is 
not unusual in areas where the 
water has been used and then has 
been returned to the reservoir eith- 
er by percolation or recharging by 
wells or spreading. This sort of 
problem has developed in many ir- 
rigated areas in the West. There 
seems to be no ready solution to it 
as all water carries minerals which 
are left in the surface formations 
either to be carried off by sur- 
face runoff or transpiration or 
carried downward by  percola- 
tion. These problems have become 
so serious that thousands of acres 
of highly productive land have been 
ruined as far as production is con- 
cerned. Several government and 
many state agencies are studying 
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The Falwell Well Corporation of Lynchburg, Virginia and a 71 
at Eagles Erie, a development by the Baptist Church for summer 


conferences. 
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Speed Star rig 
meetings and 


From left to right are W. Calvin Falwell, Glenn Gooden, driller, and 


Jimmie Moyer, Manager of the Falwell Corporation. 


GROUND WATER PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the problem and steps are being 
taken to reclaim some of the devas- 
tated areas. Lowering high water 
tables by pumping seems to have 
the most promise at the moment. 
Either that or limit the use of 
water to the amount required for 
crops. In Canada wells are being 
constructed to develop fresh 
ground water which will be used to 
reduce the mineral content of the 
surface supply used for irrigation. 

Ground water reservoir problems 
are not new at all. Many of them 
have been developing for years but 
were not noticeable until ground 
water was being taken from stor- 
age, then they all seemed to come 
to a head at the same time. This 
has made our people conscious of 
the fact that ground water can be 
used up. This had led to legisla- 
tion in several states, the basic 
purpose of which was to limit the 
use of ground water to beneficial 
uses, require the replacement of 
leaky casings, the capping of ar- 
tesian flows and the plugging of 
wild wells. These regulations were 
necessary but many others will be 
required before we have adequate 
control of our ground water reser- 
voirs. This is due to the fact that 
not all of our ground water reser- 
voirs have been used, even in the 


West. Some of them have been 
overpumped and as a result thev 
have problems. Others have hard- 
ly been touched but they can profit 
by the experience of the older de- 
velopments and avoid similar prob- 
lems in the years tocome. Actual- 
ly we have many ground water de- 
velopments which are limited in 
capacity but are being used to their 
fullest capacity by simply regulat- 
ing the annual use to the annual 
recharge. In those sections where 
there is considerable variation in 
annual recharge the annual use is 
based on the average for both wet 
and dry years. This may result ir 
the ground water reservoirs being 
overpumped during dry years, but 
water will be accumulated in the 
wet years and the steady safe an- 
nual yield maintained. 

Not the least of our ground 
water problems is a true under- 
standing of ground water move- 
ments and flow. The popular idea 
that ground water flows like a 
stream on the surface is not true 
underground. Nothing could be 
farther from the facts, for ground 
water moves very slowly through 
most of our water-bearing forma- 
tions. Therefore, to move large 
quantities of water, a thick bed of 
highly permeable formation is re- 
quired. This formation may be at 
considerable distance from the 


point of recharge and be of such 
nature that only relatively small 
quantities of water can be moved 
through it. Furthermore, there 
may be continual leakage from the 
reservoir. Frequently, this prob- 
lem of transmitting capacity causes 
a general lowering of the water 
table in highly developed areas 
many miles from the point of re- 
charge. The solution to problems 
of this kind are relocation of wells 
so that the water in the reservoir 
is drawn out uniformly throughout 
its area, recharge from the sur- 
face by wells or by water spread- 
ing. 


There are very few ground water 
reservoirs in which the water has 
traveled as much as one hundred 
miles. The Dakota sandstone and 
some of the deep limestone aquifers 
are exceptions. In the Twin Cities 
area occupied by St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, we are con- 
fronted with a lowering water level 
in the sandstone formations lying 
300 to 700 feet below both cities. 
Still the recharge area is not more 
than 10 to 15 miles away where 
the formations are exposed at the 
surface. Continued heavy pump- 
ing for industrial use and air con- 
ditioning has lowered the water 
level more than 50 feet in many 
places and it is still dropping. To 
add to our problems, there is al- 
ways the danger of pulling in 


(Continued on Page 3) 


This is one of the rigs operated by 
jud’s Drilling, Killam, Alberta. Mr. E 

Weivoda is the owner and is shown 
operating a Foster Mayhew rotary drill- 
ing rig. Mr. D. C. Weivoda, the brother 
of E. J., is shown in the picture. 
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Mr. B. H. MeLain of Church Hill, Ten- 
operates a well drilling business 
using Ideco machines exclusively in hard 
rock drilling. Mr. McLain is in the fore 
ground with Lester Lark holding the drill 
line. Mr. Herman Birchfield has his hand 
on the derrick. 
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polluted water or highly mineral- 
ized water whenever deep aquifers 
are pumped beyond their transmit- 
ting capacity. 

A different type of problem is 
presented in the water-bearing 
alluvial deposits found along many 
of our larger streams. Here we 
have a condition where the stream 
supplies are all or the major part 
of the water found in the deposits 
alongside the stream. Rainfall in 
the stream valley increases the 
flow of the stream and also the 
amount of water in storage in the 
alluvial deposits. In most places 
the water table slopes toward the 
stream and is considerably higher 
than the stream at the edges of 
the valley. In some places along 
the Platte River the stream surface 
is higher than the water table and 
thus the river supplies water to the 
formations of the valley. Condi- 
tions vary with the stream and the 
amount of annual precipitation, but 
recharge is greatest in times of 
heavy rainfall and high water 
levels in the stream. Some of these 
deposits are drawn upon heavily 
for large supplies of ground water. 
Many of the industries and towns 
in the Missouri, Mississippi, Illinois 
and Ohio River Valley are typical 
of these conditions. Alluvial for- 
mations vary widely in character. 
Most such deposits contain large 
quantities of fine sand, clay and silt 
and a limited amount of coarse well 
graded material. The underflow 
of streams in valleys filled with 
alluvium is one of our largest and 
most reliable sources of ground 


water, but it must be remembered 
that the quantity of water avail- 
able is dependent on streamflow 
rather than on rainfall and it may 
vary considerably at different 
places along the same stream. 
Furthermore, such wells are usual- 
ly shallow with high water levels 
and they may be contaminated 
easily, either from the streamflow 
itself or by direct percolation from 
the surface. 

It is from such streams that 
large amounts of water may be 
wasted naturally. In the manage- 
ment of ground water reservoirs, 
salvaging of flood waters and the 
reduction or elimination of natural 
losses is often overlooked. This in 
plainer language means that leak- 
age from ground water into 
streams can oftentimes be used by 
constructing wells along the 
streams. These withdrawals may 
cut down the stream flow but at 
the same time the loss of water 
from surface evaporation will be 
reduced. Figures have been made 
which show that about 21 inches 
of our average precipitation of 30 
inches is lost by evaporation and 
transpiration. This vast amount 
of water disappearing into the air 
on a hot summer afternoon is more 
than 10 times the largest flow eve 
recorded on the Mississippi River 
at Vicksburg, Mississippi 

Only a part of this natural waste 
can be recovered but in many areas 
where the water table is at or near 


An irrigation well drilled near 
Lake City. 


Ne pni, 


the surface this waste can be re- 
duced by properly using the land 
above. Estimates have been made 
from such data as is available. 
These point to the conclusion that 
water-loving plants in 17 Western 
states growing on 15,000,000 acres 
of land discharge from 20,000,000 
to 25,000,000 acre feet of wate) 
annually. These figures do not in 
clude alfalfa which uses such wate 
to good purpose. It is the waste 
land and _  non-beneficial plants 
which wastes the tremendous 
quantity of water we have men- 
tioned. 

This brings up another impor- 
tant problem in connection with 
ground water reservoirs, namely, 
the study of evaluation and de- 
velopment of land uses in order to 
conserve ground water. Most of 
the serious ground water problems 
that we have today are a result of 
our efforts to develop and use 
ground water. If then we have 
ground water shortages showing 
up in places, they usually can be 
charged to improper development 
and use of the water available, poor 
land use, poor disposal of natural 
poor disposal and 
flood waters, etc. In most 
our activities which have resulted 
in ground water shortages have 
been unintentional The results 
have not been foreseen by any one 
and no one is to blame, but some 
land has been damaged and users 


losses, 


use ol 
Cases 
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GROUND WATER PROBLEMS 
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of ground water have suffered 
heavy losses for no other reason 
than that no was concerned 
with the problems of ground water 
reservoirs, with respect to land and 
water uses. 

All of us are familiar with the 
fact that land must first be cleared 
before it can be cultivated. These 
changes may remove the natural 
cover and leave large areas exposed 
to the damaging effects of wind 
and water. Gullies are developed 
that carry off rich top soils, vegeta- 
tion removed that formerly 
served to retard precipitation on 
the surface. Even the wild animals 
are eliminated by cultivation. Many 
of us remember some portion of 
the country as we saw it before it 
was cultivated and now meas- 
ures being taken to restore the nat- 
ural conditions that existed origin- 
ally. Where we had ponds, marshes 
and springs before cultivation, they 
have now disappeared and in their 
place we have deep gullies, bare 
surfaces and surface deposits of 
wind blown soil materials. Runoff 
has increased many times 
over the original conditions. Per- 
colation instead of being at a max- 
imum over much of the year is now 
reduced to a small portion which 
occurs When the surface soil is 
saturated after long periods of 
precipitation. Few people realize 
the effect of these changes on the 
amount of water now reaching ou) 
ground water reservoirs as com- 
pared to the amount that reached 
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No. 7 drilling rig 
Luseland, Saskatch 
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This a Chapmar 
of Wishing Well at 
jetting and spudding 
cleaning wells 
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them under their original and 
natural conditions. Truly man in 
his endeavor to improve his condi- 
tions has contributed much _to- 
wards destroying the resources 
provided for him by Nature 

All of this has focused our atten- 
tion on programs having to do with 
land use, soil erosion and reforesta- 
tion. No longer do we plow the 
land surfaces in North, South, East 
or West lines with pride in their 
straightness and no thought of the 
waste of soil and water. Now we 
follow the contour of the land, hold 
the water and soil so as to conserve 
both. Floods are held back when- 
ever possible and allowed to spread 
over the land surfaces and thus in- 
crease the rate of infiltration. Even 
changes in the types of crops have 
been found helpful in reducing the 
rate of transpiration and evapora- 
tion. 


The rate of infiltration from land 
surfaces is directly related to the 
soils making up the surface, the 
crops grown on them and other 
factors. We all know, however, 
that tight soils do not allow as much 
water to pass through them as the 
sandy soils. The underlying forma- 
tions also determine the amount of 
water that can reach a ground 
water reservoir by percolation. 
Even so, large areas of our country 
have surface soils and conditions 
that allow vast quantites of wate: 
to enter them and be stored in 
them. The Sand Hills of Nebraska 
furnish a perfect example of this. 
Thousands of acres in the north- 
west part of that state are covered 
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with the finest natural grasses and 
plants upon which great numbers 
of cattle are grazed and prepared 
for market. At the same time the 
hills themselves absorb the largest 
part of the water falling on them. 
In reality the Sand Hills of Nebras- 
ka are one vast sponge from which 
water seeps out to lower lands at 
a steady rate supplying ground 
water for much of the state lying 
at lower elevations. 

There is little that can be done 
to improve percolation in places 
where the surface is predominantly 
rock, clay, shale or hardpan. Much 
work is being done by the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service in the study 
of infiltration and surface runoff! 
and we now know that by the prop- 
er use of land surfaces, we can 
change the rate of infiltration into 
our ground water reservoirs. Un- 
these reservoirs are being 
drained by deep washes and gullies, 
improvements in land use are the 
only way that the rate of infiltra- 
tion and ground water storage can 
be increased. 

Oftentimes we hear it said that 
the climate has something to do 
with the amount of ground water 
in storage. A study of these 
changes shows that while we have 
had dry spells we have also had 
wet At the present time 
there is nothing to indicate that 
our ground water levels are being 
or have been permanently lowered 
over the country as a whole. 

The problems of artificial re- 
charge have been mentioned sev- 
eral times and while they are 
similar to the problems of con- 
trolled flow over land surfaces, 
there an important difference. 
When increased infiltration by hard 
surface use is sought, the results 
are not definitely known and the 
work is of no benefit unless it can 
be proved that it has increased 
ground water storage. In artificial 
recharge flooding operations, 
definite quantities of water are 
placed on the land surfaces. If 
these surfaces are such that they 
can large quantities of 
water without too much loss from 
evaporation, then the actual re- 
sults can be observed and there is 
more certainty that the work will 
be successful in replenishing 
ground water storage. Work of 
this kind should only be done afte: 
careful study of the land surfaces 
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and formation condi- 
tions. 

Another problem that we have 
mentioned in the past which has 
to do with ground water storage is 
that of rising water tables caused 
by percolation from areas irrigated 
by either surface or ground water. 
In our western states thousands of 
acres of valuable land have been 
abandoned on this account. It is 
a problem that must be met but 
there is no ready solution as often- 
times the land itself is so heavily 
contaminated with mineral salts 
that it can never be restored to its 
original condition. Corrective meas- 
ures up-to-date have been drain- 
age ditches or drainage wells to 
lower the water table as much as 
required. 


underlying 


A further problem which has de- 
veloped in many sections is that of 
keeping our ground water reser- 
voirs free from pollution due to 
disposal of domestic and industrial 
wastes. In some sections of the 
country it has been the custom to 
dispose of sewage by emptying it 
into wells which tapped lower for- 
mations that would take water. 
Sanitary officials have stopped this 
in most places, but much pollution 
of ground water can still be traced 
to leaky cess pools and sewers. The 
danger of such pollution is always 
greater in creviced rock formations 
than in sand and gravel forma- 
tions. 


Industrial wastes are another 
problem frequently encountered in 
areas where factory wastes are 
dumped into streams which are 
connected with a ground water 
reservoir, or where the water table 
is relatively high and _ polluted 
waste can seep downward. The 
writer has observed several cases 
of this kind of ground water pollu- 
tion and in all of them the situation 
was corrected whenever called to 
the owner’s attention. Several 
states in which oil wells are being 
drilled have had to pass stringent 
regulations covering the disposal 
of salt water brought to the sur- 
face or allowed to move from one 
water-bearing bed to another. 
Chemical wastes have given trouble 
in a number of places where they 
were discharged into rivers or 
streams. If ground water becomes 
polluted due to wastes carried in a 
stream, the resulting damage to 


R. Pender of New Orleans 
on completed wells. The picture sho 
deep well turbine in a well 850 f 
ground water supplies may be far 
reaching and serious. 

In view of the fact that the use 
of ground water is steadily increas- 
ing in all parts of the country, it is 
no wonder that the public is be- 
coming more interested in our 
ground water reservoirs. We can 
see this increase in use of ground 
water in the increased number of 
farm water systems, the increased 
number of air conditioning units, 
the increased use of water by in- 
dustrial plants. Add to this the in- 
crease in public water supplies and 
the demands of irrigation, there is 
no limit to the amount of water 
that will be required to support our 
economy and standard of living. 

It must be remembered that 
ground water supplies have many 
advantages over surface supplies; 
therefore, heavy demands will be 
made on our ground water supplies 
in the future. The extent to which 
these demands can be met depend 
entirely on the manner in which 
our future ground water develop- 
ments are made. There is no ques- 
tion about the availability of 
additional supplies of ground 
water. The question is, are we go- 
ing to continue our haphazard 
inefficient, unscientific develop- 
ment of ground water, or are we 
going to make a start towards 
regulating and controlling such 
developments so that the water 
available can be used on an equit- 
able and beneficial basis. 


“What's 
finger?” 
“Oh, I was downtown getting 
cigars yesterday and some 
fool stepped on my hand,” 


the matter with your 


some 
clumsy 
4) 
Statistics 

If all of the automobiles in the 
world were put end to end, 98° of 
the drivers would immediately pull 
out of line to pass the car ahead 

(> 

“How would you punctuate this 
sentence”? Mary went swimming 
and lost her bathing suit.” 

“I’d make a dash after Mary.’ 

- 1) 

A party of tourists came upon an 
Indian brave riding a pony. A heav- 
ily burdened squaw walked wearily 
beside him. 

“Why doesn’t the squaw ride?” 
asked one of the tourists. 

“Ugh,” grunted the Indian, 
got no pony.” 


“she 


4) 

A Corpus Christi sailor passed 
away and upon arriving at the 
gates of his eternal home, remark- 
ed, “Gee, I never thought heaven 
would be so much like Texas.” 

“Son,” said the man at the gate 
sadly, “this ain’t heaven.” 

4) 

Timid Aunt “Do you ever 
worry about losing control of the 
auto?” 

Nephew “T'll say I do. 
three installments behind.” 


I'm 
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ILLINOIS WELL MORTALITY 


At the Annual Conference of the 
American Waterworks Association 
held in Miami, Florida in May 1951, 
Mr. H. E. Hudson, Jr., Head, and 
Mr. J. L. Geils, Associate Engineer, 
of the Illinois State Water Survey, 
presented a paper on the above 
subject. 


While their conclusions may not 
be the experience of other locali- 
ties, they are the experience of 
municipal well users in Illinois. 
Therefore, the thoroughness of the 
study of the results are of interest 
to municipalities using wells as a 
source of supply 


There were 2604 municipal wells 
of all types and depths involved in 
the study with as much data as to 
experience and service as could be 
obtained. A record of all wells 
built, abandoned, retired, kept as 
standby, and those in active serv- 
Was prepared in accordance 
with definitions of each status. It 
was found that only six percent of 


the wells having standby status 


ice, 


contributed anything to the public 
supply. The number of wells in 
active service was found to have 
declined since 1918. Thus there 
are fewer wells in active service in 
1951 than there was in the 35 years 
previous. Analyzing the figures 
on the basis of per capita produc- 
tion, it was found that the per 
capita production for the state as 
a whole was somewhat lower than 
that found for five of the larger 
cities. Individual well production 
was found to have increased from 
38 g.p.m. in 1900 to 94 g.p.m. in 
1948. 

The principal water-bearing for- 
mations in Illinois are the uncon 
solidated or drift formations, lime- 
stones and sandstones. A few of 
the drift wells are more than 300 
feet deep while the deeper rock 
wells go to 2,800 or more feet. The 
hydraulic characteristics of the 
drift wells and various limestones 
were extremely variable, whereas 
the sandstones showed more uni- 
form characteristics. 
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Trend in Ground Water Production in 
five cities in Illinois 


The rate of installation of wells 
of various types in Illinois showed 
that open bottom wells which were 
widely used in the ’90’s are now 
rarely found. Dug wells are prac- 
tically extinct and seldom found. 
There has been a steady demand 
for the more modern types of wells 
such as tubular wells, gravel 
packed wells, porous concrete wells, 
and perforated concrete pipe wells. 

Of deep rock wells, those drilled 
in the limestones and Ordovician 
and Cambrian sandstones have 
been in sustained demand. Wells 
in the Pennsylvania formations are 
less widely used. Others drilled 
into the Mississippian sandstones 
are a small fraction of the whole 
but have been construtced in ap- 
preciable numbers in the last twen- 
tv vears. 

Studies were made to determine 
the mortality rate of wells of vari- 
ous types based on one-year 
periods from the time they were 
placed in service. The definition 
median service life was used mean- 
ing the number of vears that is 
greater than the life, at retirement, 
of half of the wells, and less than 
the life of the other half. 


This study indicated the median 
service life of wells in the various 
water-bearing formations to be: 
Formation Life Years 

Median 

25.0 

60.0 plus 

16.5 

18.3 

11.8 

11.8 

60.0 plus 


Unconsolidated 

Limestones 

Sandstones 
Pennsylvanian 
Mississippian 
Ordovician 
Cambrian 
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Since less than one-third of the 
gravel treated wells have been re- 
tired, the experience record is too 
brief to establish their life definite- 
ly; however, the data did indicate 
that the mortality for gravel 
treated wells and for tubular 
screened wells appear approxi- 
mately similar. As the use of dug 
wells has been largely discontinued, 
it was estimated they will have 
shorter lives than gravel treated, 
tubular, or drilled wells. 

The summary of causes of re- 
tirement show the most important 
group to be that involved with the 
water-producing formation: inter- 
ference between wells, overproduc- 
tion and formation depletion. Sec- 
ond in importance is the group 
including mechanical stoppages. All 
other causes combined produced 
less retirement than either of the 
other two. In other words, the 
studies indicated that more than 
50% of the retirements were due 
to troubles involved with the water 
producing formation; were 
due to well losses and the remain- 
der to miscellaneous causes. The 
basic cause appeared to be the use 
of the well rather than its con- 
struction. 

It was found that while the num- 
ber of public ground water supplies 
and quantity of water pumped had 
expanded rapidly since 1915, the 
number of wells in active service 
has decreased. Although the data 
did not give a clear picture of 
trends since 1925, the analysis did 
show a marked decline in service 
life. This was attributed to the 
increase in intensive exploitation of 
wells. 
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ARTESIAN WELL CONTROL 


A bill was introduced into the 
Colorado legislature by Senator 
Hazard of Sagnache which would 
require any one drilling an artesian 
well larger than 3 inches to get a 
permit from the State Board of 
Conservation. 

It was intended to give the State 
of Colorado control over the drill- 
ing and use of artesian wells, inas- 
much as it was estimated there 
were 10,000 artesian wells in the 
south-central valley of Colorado, 
some of them flowing continuously. 

Driller contractors would be re- 
quired to put up a bond under the 
bill certifying the wells they drilled 
would be properly drilled and could 
be shut off or capped 

The Senator felt the introduction 
of this bill was necessary to protect 
and control the use of ground 
water in the south-central part of 
Colorado and that it would be a 
step forward toward a state-wide 
code regulating well drilling and 
the use of ground water. 


— | 


Mother: “Now before you get 
serious with him, be sure he is al- 
ways kind.” 

Daughter: “Oh, I’m sure he is; 
he told me that he put his shirt on 
a horse that was scratched.” 


WATER COMMISSION 


In accordance with a bill appro- 
priating $100,000.00 for the pur- 
pose of studying the underground 
water resources of the State of 
Arizona, a water commission of 
twenty-four members will be ap 
pointed by the Governor 


The bill was introduced by Sen- 
ators Hubert O. Merryweather of 
Santa Cruz and James Herron, Jr., 
of Pinal, as a substitute for a bill 
which would, if passed, have set 
up control of all ground wate 
pumping. The Governor in signing 
the substitute bill made it clear 
that by so doing he was not sur- 
rendering the state’s determination 
to control the pumping of ground 
water. 


The new bill provided for the 
appointment of a water commis 
sion made up of farmers, whic! 
will make its investigation and 
recommendations in a report to be 
filed by January 1, 1953. The 
switch from the original bill was 
made after opposition developed in 
a group of cotton growers in Pinal 
County based on the plea that there 
was not sufficient information on 
ground water conditions to war 
rant immediate control of ground 
water. The Governor stated he 
would select members of the com 
mission who would keep in mind 
the interests of every one in the 
State of Arizona as well as the 
farmers and agricultural interest 


Mr. R. C. Simpson drilling a 12-inch 
well for the City of Malta, Montana 
When completed, the well delivered 900 
gallons per minute with a very low draw 


down using a 20-foot Johnson Screen 
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TOMS COLUMN do. <A lot of people think it’s a 
silly way fer a big country to go 

Dear Fellows: about pickin’ men fer the biggest 
You have been readin’ in the offices in the world today, but it 
papers or maybe watchin’ the tele- seems to be a part of what we call 
vision an’ listenin’ the American way an’ the country 

_A National Journal Published in to the radio about seems to always survive. Did you 
ae a, of . = Drilling all the hoopla goin’ ever sit in on one of them hassels”? 
a on at two national Well sir, the boy an’ me watched 
political conven- a good part of that first one on the 
tions lately. Some _ television an’ by the time the sec- 
people say that any ond one come up we figgered a way 
country that can to horn into Chicago to take a look. 
take two of those We was’nt delegates or nuthin’ like 
rumpuses in one that, but the boy had an army 
W. M. Bollenbach month must be pretty rugged just buddy in those parts who knowed 
Business M a to last through all that razzle daz- somebody who knowed somebody 

W. Bennison Editor zle. But you know with all the tub else who had an in with the right 
thumpin’ and sweatin’ and other people fer gettin’ in. So after a 
shenanigans those folks go through lot of connivin’ here and there we 
they do manage to get around to got hold of some spectator’s tickets 
finishin’ up the job they came to and got into the cowbarn where all 
satents of this journal are copy the bellerin’ was goin’ on. It was 
| and must not be reprinted or pub quite a deal. The folks at home 
ournal. Permission t plein Nebraska cones Ot a good slant at most of it on 
Vincent H. Dreessen, Seeretary.U. of N., Lincoln TV, but what they missed was the 


R. Mcl I a Las V smells, the sweat, the confusion an’ 
s t. 3 inney, President AS egas 1 . . 
WW " Wr rht Vice-President Dyer the howls of a lot of these here 
New England delegates. You know we saw some 
. resident Turners Falls, Mass 
. aoa . dake M among the bewildered delegation 
New Jersey who did'nt know as much about 
ck, President Rochelle Park ‘ ac in’ as . av. 
yreenhalgh, Secretary Lakewood what wa goin on as We did. May 
North Carolina be it would’nt have done ‘em any 
Colorado af ey faleieh good if they did but when you 
tary... ve Siontn Sidientn caught most of ’em alone they 
Connecticut Alfred Jaeger, President Mooreton seemed to be unhappy about some- 
President Norv Fred V. Sletvold, Sec'y-Treas Oakes 1: i A V"\ “li 1 
ania oilieas Northwest thing ol ot er. e listened to a 
Empire State M. West, President....... . Salem, Oregon lot of shoutin’, watched some 
erg. President Glenf ne ae ee eaverton, “regen caucuses among overheated dele- 
ndall, Sec’y-Treas Pine Ohio wane 
Florida Sranz, President Ira gates, heard a million rumors about 
Carroll President West Palm Beach Allen, Sec'y-Treas Steubenville this and that, ate more hot dogs 
Vickers ‘ Mian Okiahoms ’ . . 
: m Oklahoma City an’ soaked up more soft drinks 
Idaho pilose, President. ee Oy alts ces eats et este 
Jim Schoonover, P Burk ‘ y-Treas...... than was any good fer our comfort, 
W. B. Bowler, Sec Treas. Boise a a be a an’ began to wonder why we'd gone 
inois on na Ta eee ; in . : : 
a ea, Me seorste id - to all the _ trouble to be shoved 
Richard Fisher, Executive Sec’y Urbana. | Pr : regon aatinais around an’ barked at by cops, 
athe ¢ r resident o ’ r 
. ' ,__Indiana : Aloha ushers, screwballs an’ smart alecks 
Walter Gordon, President Churubusco ‘Pennaytvents 
Carr, Secretary Gr tow _— ° 9 4 
a EASTERN DIVISION lo sum it all up we did'nt get 
, 


C. L. Jennings, Presider Mow Lend > oe. Philadsighia 2 to know anything down there that 
Travis C. Parker, —— West Branch WESTERN DIVISION vou folks back home did’nt have 
Wesley Weishaar aoa Scott Cit Mure eg ymemeronen : . away ahead oft us. y ou'll remem- 
J. G. Lassey, Sec’y-Treas. Miltonvale Rhode Island ber that when the republicans was 
A. R. Leonard, Service Secretary Lawrence D. O. Hamilton, President rtsmoutt ‘ . g \ . al ; | Faced 
Louisiana DE Whelan Gunner lillie cavortin there, a 1 the red face 
A. S. Holliday, President Jonesbor South Dakota speech makers was makin’ it clear 
L. ©. Houston, Sec’y-Treas Shreveport yortin Sather Presi } lid’ hi: a high regard 
Michigan Harold Norbeck, Secretar Redfie H that they did'nt have a ugn regare 
Leo Riegler, President. Muskegon fer that dangerous breed known as 
Harold Armstrong, Sec’y-Treas Battle Creek Ses Joaquin shales ¢ CC a i . or ? 
*~ ater . : esiden om democrats. Then when the demo- 
. sten ter 1 resno 9 ° 
John Hoge, President —_ St. Paul crats up an’ hired the same hall 
A. h — r : tor P co ff } . ‘ 
Xe 3 “St. Paul pono, Tonnes Houston fer their floor show, every leathet 
Mississippi eileen ysis Virginia ; lunged vodeler that could react 
W. Kenneth Journey, President Greenwood ;}. Perry, President Richmon« fer a loud speaker pointed out the 
Fred Sutter, Secretary-Treasurer....Pass Chri stian Jack Sundquist, Secretary........ Norfolk . . : 
Missouri Washington State awful fate of a nation where re- 
Paul Clark, President enton Oliver F. Zinkgraf, President... Spokane publicans was permitted to run 
C. S. Wise, Secretary wood 0. E. Erdman, Sec'y-Treas..... Elma | . } . 
Montana Wiecenain loose. If we can believe both sides 
A. Russell Mowbray, President Missoula Beck Goldbeck, President Appleton 
6B. M. Whitmer, Secy.-Treas ck Ralph H. Nienow, Executive Secretary Merril! (Continued on Page 9) 
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it seems like we gotta get rid of 
all of ‘em an’ import some new 
hired help to run the place. 

Well, anyway, we got kinda tired 
of the grind so we wondered what 
we could do to justify bein’ around 
there at all, so we come up with 
the idea of mixing into these tired 
delegations from every state to find 
out what the average guy thinks or 
knows about water supply an’ the 
business of well drillin’. Well sir, 
we met up with all sorts of people. 
I gabbed with bleary eyed fuzzy 
minded men, hifalutin business 
men, run of mine politicians, pro- 
fessional men, southeners, western- 
ers, easterners an’ down the 
middle sort of guys. When we 
got together again fer to com- 
pare notes it was _ interestin’ 
but maybe not surpisin to find 
how few people knowed one darn 
thing about the work we do. 
Once in a while you'd run into 
somebody who had some under- 
standin’ of what it takes fer 
creatin’ an’ maintainin’ a water sup- 
ply, an’ we actually found a well 
driller from down in the panhandle 
country who was a delegate. He 
said nobody had to tell people in 
his part of the country how im- 
portant water was—they lay awake 
nights around there tryin’ to figger 
how to get enough of it. A very 
impolite feller from Brooklyn told 
me to go fry an egg. He says any 
darn fool knows all you gotta do is 
turn on a spigot an’ you have run- 
nin’ water—so why worry about 
it. A man from Kansas told me he 
had a neighbor who just picked up 
a divinin’ rod whenever he wanted 
to locate a place to get water—so 
there can’t be much of a trick to 
it. A well dressed fellow from 
Ohio said he knowed they dug wells 
out on farms an’ places like that, 
but could’nt see where there was 
any need fer science or know how 
in just diggin’ a hole in the ground. 
He sez all you gotta do is dig till 
you hit some water, run a pipe 
down to it, set up a pump an’ thats 
that. . . . A pompous man from 
Pennsylvania said he’d never heard 
of drillers who gave full time to 
drilling fer water—must be a side- 
line, he says, nuthin’ complicated 
about gettin’ water out of the 
ground, he says. He hurried away 
because he says he was busy on 
the resolutions committee. Fellow 
from Nebraska said he had a lot 


4. C. Irvine of Havana, Kansas was 
71 years old when this picture was sent 
to us and he been 
years. Apparently he 
but we don’t know 
t Is. 


has a driller over 50 


is also a 


what kind 


of experience in the irrigation work 
out there, an’ said good well drillers 
are hard to find. ... A whiskered 
guy from loway told us he’d never 
run across a well driller yet who 
was worth kickin’ out of a wagon 
track. He was a sourpuss right, 
he was vapping at one of his fellow 
delegates that none of the candi- 
dates was worth kickin’ out of a 
wagon track neither. A man from 
Oregon gave me a pretty good 
lecture on water supply—he had 
worked on a gealogical survey in 
the west. He says nobody should 
be permitted to fool with water 
supply without first passin’ a state 
examination fer the job. A watery 
eyed old bird from Indiana accused 
me of bein’ a snooper an’ would’nt 
answer no questions from nobody. 
He said he did'nt know what my 
game was but he knowed how to 
handle slickers so get goin’. A 
quiet old fellow from Vermont 
looked me over an’ says—Stranger 
do I know you, an’ I says I reckon 
you don’t, well then he says we’re 
wastin’ time, an’ strolled away. A 
fast workin’ guy from Missouri 
eyed me up an’ down an’ says 
what’s the gag, an’ I says there’s 


no gag I’m just tryin’ to get in- 
formation, so he says well if its a 
good racket thats got possibilites 
maybe we can shake up a deal 
A lad from Montana told me all he 
knew about water was that out his 
way the akali was mighty strong 
an’ he liked it, while here in Chi 
cago that lake stuff was something 
awful—did’nt even like it 
in. 

There was a lady delegate from 
Connecticut who told me she knew 
all about the water business be 
cause she had a brother in law 
who sells water softeners. Said 
she could get me a discount if I was 
interested. A shaggy haired 
gent from New York with a cane 
an’ goatee told me the Lord pro- 
vided about 90° of the earth’s 
surface with water so he declined 
to be further concerned about it 
The Lord will provide he says 
Did’nt meet up with a single person 
who knowed anything about for 
mation analysis or gravel treat 
ment or well screens or things that 
are common to the work of well 
drillin. So me an’ the boy sized up 
our little survey. Between us we 
met up with 90 people who came 
from about every state. We'd sa\ 
that only four of ‘em had any no 
tion of the existence of an estab 
lished well drillin’ business. That 
a pretty fair section of the 
whole country. Most folks know 
the importance of water, but 
thev’re almost entirely ignorant of 
what it takes to get it, an’ the 
sure don’t know what it means to 
maintain water supply enough to 
meet the needs an’ demands of to 
days industries farms an’ 
homes 

On the way 


to wash 


old 


cross 


an’ 


home we got to won 
derin’ what's likely to happen, 
when We know that all states as 
well as the federal gover’ments are 
fixin’ to look into matters 
That means legislation, regula- 
tions, licences, controls that reach 
right into our business. It sure 
would be helpful if the public knew 
more about such things. How to 
go about informin’ them is a big 
question. Seems like the driller 
organizations could help steer 
these things so that at least legis- 
lators would be better informed be- 
fore they get to passin’ laws that 
might be more harmful than good 
fer the industry as a whole. Maybe 
you boys have some suggestions. 


these 
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SURFACE and GROUND WATER CONDITIONS 


EXPLANATION 
Streamflow deficient 
ost 25% of record tor the mont 


among 


treomtlow excessive among 
est 25% of ” 


According to Water Resources 
Review prepared by the U. S. 
Geological Survey, runoff in May 
1952 was execessive throughout 
most of the West and damaging 
were reported in Utah. 
Ground water levels in the South- 
west remained low showing little 
recovery from the drought. 

Local floods occurred in many 
parts of the mid-continent area, 
particularly in South Dakota and 
Texas. Runoff was normal in the 
Southeast which was unusual for 
such a large area. 


floods 


In Oregon snow melt varied from 
excessive in the eastern part of the 
state to normal in the western part 
In Idaho snow melt runoff was or- 
derly with some peak flows in small 
streams. Ground water levels were 
at or near record high levels for 
May. Runoff from snow melt was 
high in Montana. In Wyoming 
storage was above normal in sev- 
eral reservoirs while ground wate: 
levels were near average or below. 

Ground water levels in Colorado 
were generally below average while 
in Utah ground water was at an 
all-time high in the key well at 
Blanding. In Nevada, record run- 
offs for May were observed on the 
Humboldt and West Walker Rivers. 
Ground levels were normal or 
above except in areas of heavy 
pumping. Ground water levels in 


NORMA 


California declined in key wells in 
the heavily pumped areas. 

In Arizona runoff continued ex 
cessive but ground water in a 
heavily pumped area near Tucson 
continued at record low for the 
month. Runoff was above normal 
in New Mexico in spite of low 
temperatures which delayed the 
snow melt. Ground water levels 
declined in the southern peninsula 
of Michigan but were still above 
average. Water levels in shallow 
wells in Wisconsin were normal or 
high during the month. Ground 
water levels were high in North 
Dakota and lowa. Ground water 
levels and runoff were mostly above 
normal in New England. 


In June 1952 the drought in 
Texas and Oklahoma caused sev- 
eral cities to restrict the use of 
water. There was a record break- 
ing flood in a tributary of the low- 
er Hudson River, scattered minor 
floods in the central states and the 
highest recorded runoff in the 
Colorado River at Grand Canyon. 
Ground water levels were generally 
below average throughout southern 
United States and above average 
in the Great Lakes and Rocky 
Mountain regions. 

In New York ground water levels 
were about normal except on Long 
Island where levels continued at 
high stages. Runoff was excessive 


in New Jersey with record ground 
water high reported near Old 
Bridge. Water levels in key wells 
in Texas remained at low levels in 
key wells near Uvalde, El Paso, 
San Antonio, Alief and Pasadena. 


A serious drought developed in 
Oklahoma during the month fol- 
lowing a period of hot, dry, windy 
weather which continued during 
most of the month. There was 
little or no recharge to ground 
water reservoirs, a rapid lowering 
of stream and ground water levels. 
Scattered showers early in July 
brought some relief in the central 
and north-central parts of the 
state. In Kansas and Missouri run- 
off was below normal and ground 
water levels in key wells continued 
to decline. 

Minor floods occurred in the Big 
Blue River in Nebraska. Ground 
water levels declined in key wells 
and were slightly below average 
over all but the north-eastern part 
of the state. In Wisconsin stream 
flow was above normal in the North 
while ground water levels in the 
heavily pumped sandstone near 
Milwaukee were declining. Ground 
water levels in the northern penin- 
sula of Michigan continued high in 


Continued on Page 11) 


Anton Paulson & Sons who are Minne 
| finished an 8-inch well at 
Dakota in 1951 using a 
The well when completed 
ind tested produced all the water that 
could be used in spite of the inspector 
seated by the machine. 


drillers 
White, South 


Johnson Screer 


+ 
sota 
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June, and were 
southern peninsula. 


normal in the 

In the West excessive runoff con- 
tinued in June, with the exception 
of the Columbia River basin. At 
Tacoma, Washington the key well 
showed a record low in the heavily 
pumped area. Above normal run- 
off in Oregon showed the influence 
of the end of the month rains. In 
other western states the situation 
varied considerably, as there were 
floods in the Duchesne and Jordan 
Rivers and Great Salt Lake reached 
its highest level in twenty years. 
Ground water levels continued low 
at Tucson, Arizona, while in New 
Mexico levels were at or near rec- 
ord lows in the irrigated area. 
Reservior storage in the Pecos 
River valley was, critically low 

(> - 


Accompanist “Madam, I’ve 
played on the white keys and I’ve 
played on the black keys, but why 
must you always sing in the 
cracks?” 

o— 


“He seems to have a very good 
opinion of himself.” 


“Yes. On his last birthday he 
sent his parents a telegram of con- 
gratulation.” 


The Crystal Drilling Company of Rut 
land, Vermont drill mostly in rock. The 
picture shows a No. 14 Cyclone drill at 
work on an 8-inch well for summer cot 
tages near Fair Haven, Vermont. Mr. 
Norman Spafford and his helper, Clan 
ence Ballard, are shown testing the 
pleted well. 


con 


Albert Soli, son of Carl] Soli, 
the business of drilling wells. Sol 
chusetts, mostly farm and suburban 


Bros 


ONE OF THE ELEMENTS 


In the minds of the ancients there 
were only four elements, earth, air, 
water, and fire. They are still with 
us though we may classify them dif- 
ferently depending on our needs. 


Water has always been taken for 
granted as there is the rain, our 
lakes and streams and water from 
the tap. We are used to water and 
oftentimes do not realize how much 
it enters into our daily lives. Where 
does it come from? What do we 
actually know about it? Few of us 
have ever had to pump it by hand or 
hoist the old oaken bucket, much 
less use it a dipper full at a time. 


We do not stop to think that our 
ground water often comes from many 
miles away, has traveled through all 
sorts of formations, picked up all 
kinds of chemicals, good and bad, 
and then has been made available 
by wells and pumps and finally check- 
ed to see if it is fit for us to drink 

The only time we concern our- 
selves or show any interest is when 
the well goes dry. Practically every 
community depending on wells for 
their water supply has had this ex- 
perience some time or another. It is 
then that the people get curious about 
their water supply, for a shortage 
interferes with their daily life, com- 


likes to hang 
ope! ate ’ 


wells 


around his father’s 


the vicinity 


rating 
begins 


fort, and convenience 
partment 
Health 


orders. 


Fire De- 
and the 
ISSUINY 


loses its 


Department 


It is apparent that our well-being 
and continued existence are depend- 
ent on our water supply. Therefore, 
it is always in order to inquire about 
it and see to it that the 
officials are taking every precaution 
to guard, protect, and maintain the 
public water supply 


responsible 


TOMS COLUMN 

( f ' I 
If vou have send ‘em along. It 
sure won't hurt our business to 
have people realize that the worl 
we do is darn important to the life 
an’ health of all of ‘em 

We aint convinced ma that our 
little journey into the wildeved 
land of politicians was worth the 
chips, but | you fellows will 
help me make it look important 

e’re back in the grind again, an’ 
good luck to all of you 

Yours truly, 


nope 


TOM 
“He’s left-handed and keeps his 
change in his right-hand pocket,” 
mentions Cutie Cathead in telling 
about her boy friend. 
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s r dev t usive use 
l th state 

changes 

ould be sent to 
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FLORIDA MEETING 

The Florida Well Drillers Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in 
Orlando at the Lamar Hotel on 
July 5. Mr. J. P. Carroll is Pres- 
ident and Mr. R. M. Vickers is 
Secretary. 

WASHINGTON MEETING 

The Washington State Well 
Drillers Association held a Spring 
regional meeting at Everett on 
March 22 at the Grill Room of the 
B & M Shopping Center. Harold 
Meyer, Vice-President, presided. It 
was decided to hold the July 
regional meeting in Ephrata on 
July 19, and there was discussion 
on the matter of holding the an- 
nual meeting jointly with the 
Oregon Association in Portland, 


Nebraska Well Drillers Association held at the Un 


Oregon on November 14 and 15, 
1952. 

Mr. O. E. Erdman, Elma, Wash- 
ington, is Secretary-Treasurer of 
this association 

MISSISSIPPI MEETING 

The Mississippi Association will 
hold a Directors meeting at Biloxi 
on July 28, to make plans for their 
annual meeting to be held later in 
the vear. Mr. Fred Sutter of Pass 
Christian is Secretary of the asso- 
ciation. 

PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 

The Western Section of the 
Pennsylvania Association held a 
meeting at The Deming Company 
plant in Salem, Ohio on June 7. 
Mr. Gordon Allen of The Deming 
Company and Vice-President of the 
association arranged the meeting. 

The drillers who arrived in the 
morning were taken through the 
plant. They were shown how 
pumps are manufactured, starting 
in the core room and foundry and 
following through to the finished 


i 


- 


y 
< 


ws inn ’ + vgs 


versity of Nebraska, February 21-22, 1952 


product. Lunch was served in the 
pump school room. Following this, 
Mr. G. R. Deming, President of The 
Deming Company, extended greet- 
ings to the visitors. 

This followed by talks on new 
developments in Deming pumps 
and a short business meeting con- 
ducted by Owen Lininger, Pres- 
ident of the Western Section. Mrs. 
Muriel Butcher, Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, is Secretary. 

IDAHO MEETING 

The Idaho Drillers Association 
held its annual convention in Idaho 
Falls on June 9 and 10. Mr. W. B 
Bowler, Boise, is Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

NEW YORK MEETING 

The Empire State Water Well 
Drillers Association will hold its 
3rd quarterly meeting July 18 at 
the Mark Twain Hotel in Elmira, 
on July 18, 1952 

The business meeting will start 
at 2:30 p. m. and the banquet and 


Continued on Page 13) 
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Clar- 
City, 


entertainment at 6:30 p. m. 
ence W. Crandall, Pine 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


ONTARIO ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-seven drillers in Ontario 
met at an open house held by Till- 
sonburg Pipe and Supply Company. 
Ltd. of Tillsonburg, on May 31, for 
the purpose of organizing a well 
drillers association. 

Mr. Don Willits, water well in- 
spector of the Department of 
Mines, acted as chairman at an 
afternoon meeting. Mr. A. K. Watt, 
Provincial Geologist, also ad- 
dressed the group on moves that 
could be made to raise the stand- 
ards of well drilling. Mr. Harold 
Armstrong, Secretary of the Michi- 
gan association, was also present 
and gave the group the benefit of 
his long experience in organizing 
well drillers and conducting meet- 
ings. 

Officers of 


is 


the new Ontario 
Water Well Drillers Association 
are: W. L. Field, Vineland, Pres- 
ident; I. G. Lounsberry, London, 
Vice-President; and L. W. Kidd, 
Tillsonburg, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Five district directors were 
elected as follows: 

Ottawa—C. D. McLean, Ottawa. 

Peterborough—F. C. 

Huntsville, and F. 
Thornhill. 

Jarvis—D. 

donia. 

Aylmer—E. Hoover, Aylmer 

Wingham—F. Wing- 

ham. 

After the business meeting, 
Bucyrus-Erie Company representa- 
tives demonstrated a new machine 
being delivered to S. R. Gill, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. 

The meeting closed with refresh- 
ments served by L. W. Kidd, host 
of the gathering. 


MICHIGAN MEETING 

The Michigan Association held 
its annual meeting at Grand Rapids 
scheduled. It was one of the 
largest meetings held by this asso 
ciation in recent years. Much 
credit for the of these 
meetings is due to the interest and 
efforts of the Secretary and Mrs. 
Harold Armstrong. 

The present officers were re- 
elected to serve the coming year. 


also 


Hammond, 
Harrison, 


Featherstone, Cale- 


Davidson, 


as 


success 





Mr. C. F. Livermore of Belling- 
ham, Washington, familiarly known 
as Chet, died very suddenly March 
19, 1952. He had been a prominent 
driller in the Nortwest for many 
years and a member of the Wash- 
ington Association since its begin- 
ning. He was fifty-six years old 
and had lived in Bellingham all his 
life. He was well liked and highly 
regarded by all who knew him. 

The business is being continued 
by D. E. Livermore as Livermore 
& Son, Inc. 











OKLAHOMA MEETING 

Mr. L. J. Clarke, Secretary of the 
Oklahoma Association, advises us 
that Mr. Bill Wallace of Chickasha 
had resigned his office as President 
of the association due to a change 
in his business. 

Plans for the 4th annual conven- 
tion to be held at the Extension 
Study Center of the University of 
Oklahoma in Norman on October 
30 and 31 are being made at the 
present time. Details can be se- 
cured from the Secretary, c/o State 
Department of Health, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 


INDIANA MEETING 
The Board of Directors of the 
Indiana Association have decided 
to hold their 1953 convention on 
May 7 and 8, 1953 in the Conserva- 
tion Building at the State Fair 
Grounds in Indianapolis. 


Drillers of the Western Sectior 
assembled at the plant of The 


of the 
Deming Co 


IOWA MEETING 


The 24th annual convention of the 
lowa Well Drillers Association Will 
be held at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, February 25 and 26, 1953. 
Don't forget those dates and make 
your plans now to attend. If any of 
you have any suggestions for the 
technical program or entertainment, 
please send your ideas to Mr. Travis 
Parker, Secretary, at West Branch, 
lowa. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Samuel F. Turner, formerly 
District Engineer of the U. S. 
logical Survey, Tucson, Arizona, is 
establishing a consulting service in 
ground water geology, engineering, 
and geophysics at 4046 North Fourth 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona. Mr. Turner 
has had extensive experience in the 
southwestern principally in 
Texas and Arizona, in ground water 
investigations for the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey. Any one interested in 
his can reach him the 
above address. 


Get )- 


states, 


services at 


Drillers Notice: 

The George E. Failing Supply 
Co. of Enid, Oklahoma have a pub- 
lication called The Core Driller 
which they are glad to send to you 
on application—write for it. 


Pennsylv: 
mpany, Salet 
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We will insert aa 
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Advertisements must 
assume esponsibility 
giad two put ties 
by this me and sugges t 
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FOR SALI 
nounted ! 
neh we ens No. 60 
pipe 
Box 14, Deford, 

FOR SALI 


rt ol 1935 


10-foot long 10 


guuge, also 


Chadwick, 


for ile Clarence 
40 Star drilling 
Che truck; 
na dt ng ¢ Price 
Write or phone lliam E. Suddendorf, 
2051 Jame Avenue wth, Minneapolis 
11, Mir oti 
FOR § ‘ jucyrus-Erie 22 W with 
Hercules er spooling 
device; tru n nt i-wheel drive 
Chevrol ith cables and 6 
neh tool been run about 
condition; 
$4,000.00 
Arkansas. 
earth auger, pow 
engine, good 


300 8 


SSO0L00 


reel, 


in good 
ng, for 
Branch, 


ready to start drill 
Write: G. A. Linn, Bee 
FOR SALE: Buda 
ered with Buda gasoline 
condition; mounted on 1942 142 ton GM¢ 
4 x 4 excellent throughout; priced at 
‘ for quick For details write 
Bill Myers, 521 Oak Avenue, San Bruno, 
for 


sale 


( 


WANTED TO BUY: 4% Gar 
dener-Denver slus} mp, with or with 
ondition. 


Oak Ave 


x ¢ 


sut power; ! t in good 
21 


Call on 
nue, Sar 
FOR 


little and like * sen 


SALI t y 24L used 
trailer 
powel! 
derrick he , guy nes, - One Fed 

excellent 
000 miles; 
with 


of these 


ery 


mounted 


tires, 
eral two-tor 
One 22 ‘ ottom semi-trailer 
nearly ne lual tires; price 
Would consider 
elling each unit separately. Write: D. E 
Kdwards, Inc., West Branch, lowa. 
FOR SALE: Set of jetting pumps con 
plete, hose, swivel, head bits. Write: R 
C, Evans, Route 1, Curtis Mis 
tula, Montat 
FOR SALE: Rebuil 
ng machine, 1 


tired 


$6500.00. 


three units 


Street 


Model 
power 


traller, 


k he 


y rebuilt, 


plete with drilling ible and sand line, 
\ f 


th or Vithout ) ind five 


nch wells. Write or B. Vander 
burgh, Armstrong, lowa, telephone 27 
WANTED: One ucyrus - Erie mode} 
20-W di type D truck mounting 
Vithout truck vit v Without drilling 
ools for three four inch 
please state year model, whether or 
piece or telescopic derrick 

ng reel, cathead, et ind conditior f 


: and cash price. Write: W. G. Law 


t wells 


vhether cas 
rr achine 


DRILLER WANTED: To locate 
Wildrose, North Dakota. Depth of 
runs from 60 to 300 Tt Dr 
good drilling rig. This loca 
the oil well irea of North 
Write: Martin 0. Lien, Wildros 
Dakota. 


field 


Officers of the newly formed Ontario Water Well Drillers Association. 
Fields, Vineland; Vice 

W. Kidd, Tillsonburg; Directors, F. C. 
D. McLean, Ottawa; Frank Harrison, Thorn 


left to right, President W. L. 

London; Secretary-Treasurer L. 
Huntsville; Elmer Hoover, Aylmer; C. 
hill and Don Featherstone, Caledonia. 


FOR SALE: No. 26 Cyclone drill con 
plete with set of tools for 4” wells, excel 
lent condition, mounted on Mack truck; 
also No. 25 Cyclone drill in good condi 

less tools and truck, several repair 
parts and 3 new drill ropes. Write Evei 
ett Waltz & Company, Strasburg, Ohio. 


tion 


SALE 


outfit ready to 


FOR Complete well drilling 
drill; Failing Model 36 
rotary drill on °46 Ford 1% ton truck 
vith Eaton rear end complete with 
hand tools, rock bits, subs, 500 feet drill 
ng rod (“N” rod—4 thread) and adap 
tors for using 2” pipe for deeper holes 
ind few spare parts; F-6 Ford 
truck with portable gasoline pump for 
loading; two to three thousand feet 
black T&C pipe; good stock galvanized 
pipe (around 5,000 feet) 42” thru 2 
business grossed $52,000.00 in 1951; in- 
formation for buying parts, 


water 


bits, and 
pumps at good discount will be furnished 
purchaser; whole outfit can be transport 
ed anywhere on two rail cars; must sell 
ill as being recalled to military service; 
make cash offer or inquiry to: Jake G 
Watson, c/o Andalusia Iron Works, An 


dalusia, Alabama 


DRILLERS WANTED: Experienced 
cable tool drillers, preferably those who 
inderstand o1 spe ak some Span sh. Have 
plenty of work. Write: Rosendo Campos, 
Priv. Rancho de la Cruz, No. 24, Zone 8, 
Delg. Ixtacaleo, D. F. Mexico. 


WANTED TO SELL OR TRADE: A 
4-inch solid tool drill rig with 
jars, stem, and drive clamps, sand buck 
some 5” dril bits and wrenches 
for a drill stem. If interested 
larence sismark, Box 119, Grasston, 
Minr 


con ple te 
et; also 


write 


FOR SALE: One string of three inch 
tools including socket, jars, bar, and bit 
Price $200.00, Write: Gust Grosch, 2668 
Harvester Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


From 
President I. G. Lounsberry, 
, Hammond, 


FOR SALE: Used 44 Standard Cyclone 
well drilling machine, equipped with 6 
cylinder Continental Gas engine, starter, 
generator, and battery, 40 ft. telescoping 
derrick, power derrick hoist, stem guide, 
cat head and worm feed. Drill less than a 
year old. Will carry factory guarantee 
Write: Sanderson Cyclone Drill Company, 
Orrville, Ohio 

FOR SALE: Worthington Vertical tur- 
bine pump with right angle drive and 
Witte diesel engine; pump has 25 foot 
setting and is designed for 425 g.p.m.; 
engine is complete with all gauges, con 
trols, et Equipment never used; was 
built for export customer who counld not 
obtain import license. It is offered in 
New York for sale complete as is for 
$800.00. For further information, write 
W. Van Doorn, Export Division, Worth 
ngton Corporation, Harrison, New 
Jersey 

FOR SALE: Failing 1000 ft. capacity 
ruck mounted rotary, complete, also Sul 
van 1000 ft. capacity drill. Write: Fred 
1 Butler, Box 1832, Casper, Wyoming 
SALE: A No. 4 special Clipper 
machine, 40 h.p., Beaver motor, 
cat-tractor driven; in good 
interested, write: Mrs. Beryl 
Auburn Avenue, Sciotoville, 


t 
li 
I 

I 


FOR 
drilling 
steel mast, 
condition. If 
Howell, 5705 
Ohio. 

FOR SALE e Keystone Joplin 
special drilling machine powered by Wau 
kesha gasoline has sand 
and drilling line; all extra parts to go 
with the machine Write: Leon Oakes, 
toute 2, Marshalltown, Iowa 
FOR SALE: Failing truck 
rotaries, 1000 ft. and 1500 ft 

drill rod, ete 


Box 1832, Casper, 


One 5 


motor; some 


mounted 

capacity, 
Writ 
Wy 


con plete ° t ols, 
Fred E 
oming. 

FOR SALE Repossessed practically 
new 1950 Ideco No. 16 on 1945 GMC 6x6 
truck driven only 10,322 miles. Bargair 
at $4000.00 cash. Write: Southerr Pipe 
and Supply Company, 630 W. Church 
Street, Orlando, Florida. 

(Continued on Page 15) 


sutler, 
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SALE 22W Bucyrus-Erie 
drilling machine mounted on 1941 Ford 
truck; machine is equipped with derrick 
hoist, spooling device, casing reel, etc.; 
machine and truck in good condition, 
ready to go. Write Hoeg & Ames, Lin 
coln, lowa, Phone 23 F 4. 

FOR SALE: 1914 feet of 10 in. perfor 
ated well casing. Write: The Cooperative 
Security Corporation, 40 North Mair 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

FOR SALE: Gus Pech all-steel boring 
machine; mounted on International truck, 
complete with rods, augers, 
ably priced; also Chain type ditch dig 
ging machine mounted on Ford tractor, 
good condition and ready to go Writs 
N. A. Larson & Son, Cambridge, Illino 

FOR SALE: One Worthington Deep 
Well Turbine pump designed for 500 
g.p.m. at 460 ft. TNH, with 440 ft. of 
8 in. by 2;% in. water lubricated column, 
with a 100 HP 440 volt 3 phase 60 cycl 
1750 RPM hollowshaft US motor; pump 
used less than two months; priced to 
sell. Write: City of Lancaster, Lancaster, 
Wisconsin. 

FOR SALE: Reverse 
rig, practically new; 
tools 6 in. drill 


FOR 


One 


ete. reasor 


hydraulic well 
drills 30-inch holes; 

and trucks; ideal 
for irrigation wells; also reverse hy 
draulic well rig for makin and 
stock wells; 4-in. drill stem. M. 
Sharp, Sidney, Nebr. 

FOR SALE: One Howell No. 120 well 
drilling rig mounted on '39 two-ton Chev 
rolet truck; casing reels and 500 feet of 
% in. cable and 500 ft. % in. cable; 3 in. 
x 4 in. drilling tools with rig; also 5 
and 6 in. drilling tools and 10 in. bits. 
Write or telephone Millard Gilman, Route 
11, Minneapolis, Minnesota, telephone Or 
chard 8608. 

FOR SALE: 1949 No. 440F. Cyclone 
machine, truck mounted, god shape, for 
$5,150.00; 20-W Bucyrus truck mounted, 
lines, 4 in. x 6 in. tools for $2,975.00; 
Good 240 Star with tools and lines, truck 
mounted, for $1,775.00; 240 Star with 
new power unit, reconditioned and 
painted, truck mounted for $1,950.00. 
Write: R. R. Long, R. R. 6, Old State 
Road, Jacksor ville ’ Illinois 

FOR SALE: Drilling 
by mechanical engineer; 
W: mounted on 2-ton Reo truck; all 
A-1 shape; ideal for an operatic 
tools for 6 in. and 8 in. hole; price 
$1,950.00. Have any machines. 
Write: Remick Artesian Well & Pump 
Company, Inc., Rye, New Hampshire. 

FOR SALE: Slim hole portable rotary, 
mounted on ¢ood WHITE truck, a frame 
55 ft. derrick, made of 3'2 heavy drill 
pipe, reinforced; Wheatley 6x6 pump 
Mission fitted, driven with Minn.-Moline 
50 H.P. new engine two-drum American 
hoist driven by H.P. Minn.-Moline 
engine, Weise rotary table; 
} x 26 ft. square Kelley with 400 ft 
approx. of 3'2 x 20 ft. long drill 
6% in. x 20 ft. drill collar with extra 
collar same size 10 ft. long for added 
weight; lot of 8° and 5% Hughes tr 
hardrock bits, hoses, subs, Halli 
burton Mud-mixer, mud tanks all com 
plete ready to go with small tools. Cash 
f.o.b. Delafield, Wisconsin, $7,500.00. 
Write: F. M. Gray, Jr., Gray Well Drill- 
ing Company, Delafield, Wisconsin. 


sten 


tests 


2 
Write L 


built 


compares to ?1 


rig custom 


one tf 


too n 


also drives 


stem, 


cone 


FOR SALE 
steel well drill 
truck with two 
20 tires, 16 
sockets, 

" 


Keystone model 
mounted on 1939 Ford 
speed rear axle and 8:25x 
foot x 4's inch stem, swivel 
two 6 in. bits, bailer, 
bar and chain tool tightener, % in. dril 
line, *% in. sand line, Waukesha powe! 
unit on rig; everything in first-class cor 
dition for $2000.00 cash. Write W. | 
Hubler, c/o F. J. Hubler & Sons, Port 
Royal, Pa. 


wrenches, 


FOR 


one all-steel 


SALE Complete drilling outht, 
trailer mounted shop built 
geared rig swings 1600; one Thriftmaster 
Chevrolet flat bed truck 1947, run lk 
than 40,000; One factory built engin 
driven Lincolr velder 200 amp on twe 
wheel trailer and all the tools you need 
6 in. to 14 in. for hard drilling; cas} 
price $2,500.00, f.0.b. Los Banos. Writ« 
Charles E. Marchese, 439 Eye Street 


Los Banos, California 


FOR 
size 1 


SALE 


in. X £°2 
91 


used drill bit joint 

in. xX 8 threads inch 
2'2 in. wrench square about 3 ft. 6 ir 
long, also a new 4‘ in. drive shoe. Writs 
J. M. Suheski, Crystal Falls, Mich. 


FOR SALE: No. 16 Ideco 
chine, two years old, with 
absorber, electric 


One 
91 


Drilling Ma 
rubber shock 
starter, casing reel and 
spooling device, 36° derrick with powe1 
hoist. 475° of % drill cable and 475 
of %” sand line. Mounted on 1947 Chev. 
two-ton truck. Will sell with or without 
truck. Exceptional value. Will sell rea 
sonably for quick ontact 
Beemer, Lakota, lowa. 


FOR SALE: No 


sale ( Guy 


10 Ideco Drilling Ma 
chine, two years old. Motor and machine 
in A-1 condition Mounted on 1942 GM¢ 
1'2 ton truck with new 1946 motor. Well 
machine has 36’ derrick with power hoist 
Also 500° of %” cable and 500’ of % 
sand line. Will sell reasonably for quick 
Contact Howard White, 
Cornwall St., Waterloo, lowa. 


sale. 


Olson 
Wisconsin. 


from a slate 


jros. Well Drilling Company 
In the picture they are 
like formation 


pumpin 


WANTED 
to work in 8" 
x 3!) A.P.I 


One combination slip socket 
hole to use on pin collar 21. 
bells to fit 8-12" hole 
A.P.1. joint; one 8 
joint; one 10° Spud 
»” x 31," A.P.1. joint; one 12 
bit 4" x 5” A.P.1. joint —800 to 1000 Ibs 
Write: Philip Morrill & Son, P.O. Box 
142, Brandon, Florida, 


DRILLERS WANTED: Want 


enced drillers and helpers in rotary drilling 


joints, 
- x 3!o 
»” A.P.I 


one 6” bit 
bit 24)" x 
ding bit 2! 


experi- 
for foundation exploration. Positions per 
manent. Contact 
tory, 1810 North 


Toledo Testing Labora 
12th St., Toledo, Ohio 


4) 


Bob 
have 
now.” 

Herbert Marshall 
“The Man Called X.” 

Bob—“Oh yes, | met your wife, 
Virus.” 


Hope—‘‘l 


your own 


understand you 
radio program 


“Yes, I 


am 


oH — 


Little girl (on a transcontinental 
train)—“Mama, what’s the name 
of the last station we stopped at?” 

Mother “Don’t bother me. 
Can’t you see I’m reading? Why 
do you ask?” 

Little girl 
got off there.”- 


“Because brother 
Pictorial Review. 
Oo—— 
Wife (trying on hats)—‘“Do you 
like this one turned down?” 
Hubby—“How much 
cost?” 
Wife 
Hubby 


does it 


“Twenty dollars.” 


“Turn it down.” 


territory around Eau ¢ 


gi , ( vell at the rate of 60 2 p.n 


iaire, 
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A REAL BRUTE 
FOR STRENGTH: 


We’ve always known that Red Head Drive Points 
were strong—but we never knew exactly HOW strong. 
One of our engineers got a curiosity streak the other 
day, and sent a sample of standard 2” Red Head Drive 
Point to a Testing Laboratory, and here are the re- 
sults: 


UNDER A TERRIFIC PRESSURE — OVER THIRTY 
THOUSAND POUNDS (30,050, to be exact) — THE 
STANDARD SAMPLE STARTED TO BEND. AND, 
EVEN MORE AMAZING, UNDER THAT INCREDI- 
BLE PRESSURE NOT ONE SINGLE WELD BROKE, 
SLIPPED, OR GAVE WAY! 


: The reason for this unusual performance is the unique 
= welded construction of the Red Head. It is the only 
: drive point manufactured that is one completely 
welded unit, from top to bottom. It is the enormous 
strength generated by approximately 200 WELDS PER 
INCH OF DRIVE POINT that enables it to stand up 
under such a beating, and turn in performances that 
ordinary drive points cannot hope to equal. 


When you add such a capacity for abuse to the Red 
Head’s other features, such as non-clogging slots and 
the greatest amount of inlet area in ANY drive point, 
you really have something. 
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Doesn't a drive point like this 
desewe a trial? 





Read Head Drive Points are available in 11/4," and 2’ 
pipe size tops, and in all gauge sizes. Write for the 
name of your nearest distributor. 


EDWARD E. JOHNSON, INC. 


— manufacturers exclusively since 1904 — 


ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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